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COMMON SENSE 


IGNORES HYSTERICS 





ESPITE Mr. Hearst’s scare stunts, 

Mexican-American relations steadily 
improve. The decision of the Mexican 
Supreme Court of November 17, attack- 
ing the constitutionality of some of the 
provisions of the Petroleum Law of 1925, 
has been interpreted both in Washington 
and Mexico City and even by the repre- 
sentatives of the American oil interests as 
pointing the way out of the gravest prob- 
lem which has recently divided the two 
countries. In the meantime, Mr. Morrow 
continues to demonstrate that he realizes 
what some of his predecessors never 
seemed to understand, that the American 
Ambassador is accredited not to the Amer- 
ican colony in Mexico City but to the Mex- 
ican Government. 

Until the full text of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in favor of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Petroleum Transport Company is 
available, there can be no accurate esti- 
mate of its significance. However, as re- 
ported in the press, the Court has taken 
the first step towards eliminating those 
provisions of the oil law against which our 
Government protested most vigorously. 
These are Articles XIV and XV. But in 
order to be binding as a precedent, this 
decision of the Court must be followed by 
four similar decisions. Many similar 
cases are now pending. Though the Su- 
preme Court reconvenes on December 1, 
there is no assurance that additional de- 
cisions will be handed down at once. 
Rather, it is likely that diplomatic nego- 
tiations will now have increased chances 
of success. 

Ambassador Morrow has admirably 
prepared himself for his part in this task. 


From his first day in Mexico City he has 
made unmistakably clear to Mexican au- 
thorities his desire to discuss with them 
in a frank and business-like way the ques- 
tions at issue. His informal breakfast 
with President Calles, though unpopular 
with the Americans, was precisely the sort 
of gesture which at once gave the new Am- 
bassador that favorable status with the 
Mexican authorities which Ambassador 
Sheffield was never able to gain. Mr. 
Morrow’s “lecture” (in his address on 
November 19) to the American colony was 
the best sort of diplomacy, though it prob- 
ably did not endear him to his fellow- 
countrymen. He said: 

“In the long run the relations between 
great neighboring states such as Mexico and 
the United States must largely depend on 
what you unofficial envoys do. By your acts 
the United States is interpreted in Mexico. 

“If I could leave one thought with you, 
it would be that expressed by Secretary Root 
when visiting Mexico twenty years ago, 
namely: ‘You not only represent your country, 
but you have a duty to perform toward the 
country you live in. While you continue 
to be good loyal American citizens, you should 
be good, loyal Mexican residents.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hearst’s spectacular “disclosures” 
seem to have fallen flat. The series of al- 
leged documents which are being flaunted 
in the Hearst press are occasioning little 
concern. The Mexican Government cate- 
gorically denies their authenticity and 
charges that they are forgeries which 
were offered for sale to Mexican authori- 
ties months ago. The State Department 
has made no public statement, except to 
indicate that it deprecates their publica- 
tion as serving at this time no good pur- 
pose. 


The documents purport to be orders 














from President Calles to the Mexican 
Treasury for payments of lerge sums, 
from $50,000 to $100,000, to various radi- 
cal or Communist groups in Nicaragua, 
China and elsewhere. It is not improb- 
able that the Mexican Government did 
supply funds to the Sacasa faction in Nic- 
aragua. Assuming this to be true, it is 
pertinent to ask: What of it now? The 
day when that could have been an issue is 
long past. It seems almost fantastic that 
President Calles, hard pressed as he has 
been to meet his immediate obligations 
at home, would have sent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to the far corners of 
the earth to support Communist move- 
ments with which it has never been proved 
that he has direct connections and from 
whom he could scarcely expect any real 
help. 

As to the authenticity of the documents, 
it is common knowledge that collections of 
similar documents, many of which were 
undoubtedly forged, have been on the mar- 
ket for a long time. Many of the docu- 
ments so far published by Mr. Hearst con- 
tain important indications that those who 
wrote them had a better knowledge of 
English than of Spanish. There are tell- 
tale omissions of accents and incorrect 
use of capitals which one would scarcely 
attribute to the confidential secretary of 
President Calles, who is credited with hav- 
ing typed most of them. The prevailing 
newspaper opinion in Washington is that 
the documents are the product of someone 
more imaginative than clever. 


Who Will Succeed? 


RESIDENT Coolidge will within a 

short time make a very important 
decision in reference to the Philippines. 
The kind of man he nominates as gov- 
ernor will be a test of his intentions to- 
ward the Islands. The Philippines are 
anxious that General Wood’s successor be 
some one who will take a somewhat less 
rigorous attitude in his interpretation of 
the rights of the Legislature. Among 
Americans interested in the Philippines, 
however, there is doubtless a powerful 
movement on foot to induce the President 
to name a “strong” man. Philippine 
spokesmen in Washington, having no hope 
for the nomination of a man so liberal as 
former Governor Hurrison, would be sat- 
isfied, it is said, with former Secretary 
of War Stimson—even though he was an 
intimate friend and an ardent supporter 
of General Wood’s. In view of Mr. Stim- 
son’s recent mission to Nicaragua, it 
would not be surprising if President Cool- 
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idge tried to induce him to accept the Phil- 
ippine post. Unfortunately, friends close 
to Mr. Stimson tell us that he would be 
unwilling to accept. It is deeply to be re- 
gretted that at this juncture, when so 
much depends on the President’s action, 
disinterested American opinion is either 
non-existent or silent. 


Cecil vs. the Admirals 


ORD Cecil’s declaration in the House 
of Lords last week, coupled with the 
British Government’s announcement that 
it had decided to build but one cruiser this 
year, instead of the three called for in its 
program, has awakened lively discussion 
on both sides of the Atlantic. The British 
big navy crowd are on the defensive. In 
the United States, the news of the reduc- 
tion in the British program has been re- 
ceived with rejoicing, except in big navy 
circles. There it has been interpreted as 
a Machiavellian move to lull Congress into 
a sense of false security and thus diminish 
the chances of adequate appropriations 
for a large cruiser program at the next 
session. It is a little difficult, however, to 
see how these alarmists can have it both 
ways. 

One conclusion seems to emerge clearly 
from the outpourings of the big navy 
groups in both countries: Neither the 
Navy Department here, nor the Admiralty 
in London, has ceased to envisage the pos- 
sibility of war between the two countries. 
This is not surprising. But surely it 
proves —if, indeed, proof were needed — 
that leadership for disarmament can never 
come from those who consider it their 
duty to protect their country by armed 
preparedness against every conceivable 
contingency. J. G. McD. 


The Mexican Reformation, by George Barnard. 
London, Sheed and Ward, 1927. 

A bitterly partisan attack on President Calles 
for having, as it says, “done his diabolical best 
to exterminate the Catholic Church.” An answer 
to his “lying propaganda.” 

South America—An Economic and Regional 
Geography with an Historical Chapter, by E. 
W. Shanahan. New York, Dutton, 1927. 

A physical geography with fifty maps and 
diagrams. 

The Diplomatic and Commercial Relations of the 
United States and Chile, 1820-1914, by Wm. R. 
Sherman. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1926. 

Ill digested material, rather poorly written, but 
fairly comprehensive. 

The British Year Book of International Law, 
1927. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, London. 

The eighth of an excellent series of year books, 
this volume contains articles by Pearce Higgins, 
J. L. Brierly, Sir John Fischer Williams and 
other leading British jurists. 
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